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“Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.” — Washisotox. 
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Concluded  from  our  lust. 

LIFE  OF  THOMAS  TELFORD.  . 

ABRIDGED  FROM  THE  LONDON  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

Telford’s  professional  pursuits  were  to  be  now 
in  a  great  measure  changed.  Canal  navigation, 
which  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  introduced  about 
the  year  1760,  had  been  hitherto  but  partially  a- 
dopted  in  Shropshire;  but  the  attention  of  specu¬ 
lators,  and  of  those  also  whose  chief  object  was 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  country, 
began  about  the  year  1790  to  be  as  much  direct¬ 
ed  toward  canals  as  it  is. toward  railways  now. 
‘The  advantages,’  says  Telford,  ‘  to  be  derived 
from  this  mode  of  conveyance  did  not  escape  the 
attention  of  the  enlightened  land-owners,  who 
aimed  at  accommodating  their  rich  and  thriving 
country  with  canal  navigation,  so  as  to  unite  the 
rivers  Severn,  Dee,  and  Mersey;  they  caused 
the  levels  to  be  ascertained,  and  a  plan  formed  ; 
so  eager  at  that  time  were  the  public  for  such  spe¬ 
culations,  that  at  the  first  general  meeting  four 
times  the  estimated  expense  was  without  hesita¬ 
tion  subscribed,  and  an  act  of  Parliament  was  ob¬ 
tained  in  1793. 

‘  This  project,  in  fact,  consists  of  a  series  of 
navigations,  under  lije  name  of  the  Ellesmere 
Canal,  so  called  froiri  that  town  being  situated 
near  the  centre  of  operations,  and  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  being  held  there;  the  description  would  be 
more  correct  by  considering  the  canal  as  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  River  Dei!,  in  the  vale  of  Llan¬ 
gollen,  and  passing  near  the  towns  of  Ellesmere, 
Whitchurch,  Nantwich,  and  the  city  of  Chester, 
to  Dllesmere  Port  on  the  Mersey,  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  ;  in  the  second,  passing  through  the  middle 
of  Shropshire  towards  Shrewsbury  upon  the  Se¬ 
vern  ;  and  in  a  third,  proceeding  by  the  town  of 
Oswestry  to  the  Montgomeryshire  Canal  at 


Llanymynech:  in  all,  including  the  Chester  Ca¬ 
nal,  (as  now  incorporated,*)  about  103  miles  in 
length. 

‘In  planning  a  canal  along  the  borders  of  North 
Wales,  and  afterwards  on  the  summit  which  se¬ 
parates  the  counties  of  Salop  and  Chester,  advan¬ 
tages  in  procuring  water,  and  distributing  it  in 
the  three  before-mentioned  directions,  are  not 
wanting;  but  many  obstacles  from  irregularity  of 
surfaces  and  deep  valleys,  were  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered. 

‘When  the  affair  was  so  far  arranged  as  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  commencement  cf  practical  operationts 
the  committee  of  management,  composed  chiefly 
of  county  magistrates,  having,  at  the  quarter-ses¬ 
sions  and  other  public  meetings,  observed  that 
the  county  works  were  conducted  to  their  sat¬ 
isfaction,  were  pleased  to  propose  my  undertak¬ 
ing  the  con^luct  of  this  extensive  and  complicated 
work;  and,  feeling  in  myself  a  stronger  disposi¬ 
tion  for  executing  works  of  importance  and  mag¬ 
nitude  than  for  the  details  of  house  architecture,  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  accept  their  offer,  and  from 
that  time  directed  my  attention  solely  to  Civil 
Engineering.  As  most  of  the  difficulties  which 
-ocvur  in  Canal  making  >  ,  li  be  overcome  by 
means  of  masonry  and  carpentry,  my  previous 
occupations  had  so  far  given  me  confidence  ; — 
and  in  regard  to  earth-work,  I  had  the  advantage 
of  consulting  Mr.  William  Jessop,  an  experienc¬ 
ed  engineer,  on  whose  advice  I  never  failed  to  set 
a  proper  value.’ — Pp.  33,  34. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  enumerate 
the  important  works  in  the  erection  of  which  Mr.  Telford 
was  subsequently  occupied.  The  Ellesmere  Canal — the 
Caledonian  Canal — the  improvements  on  the  Trent  and 
Mersey,  and  on  the  Birmingham  Canals — the  Birmingham 
and  Liverpool  Junction  Canal,  the  Drainage  of  the  Fen 
Country,  the  Gotha  Canal  in  Sweden,  The  Bridges  at  Glas. 
gow,  and  Edinburgh,  the  Holyhead  Road,  the  Menai  Bridge 
and  the  Conway  Bridge  afforded  full  scope  for  the  display 
of  his  talents  and  remain  as  durable  memorials  of  his  genius 
and  industry. 

The  last  of  Mr.  Tedford’s  papers  is  upon  the 
plan  for  a  ship-canal  between  the  English  and 
Bristol  Channels :  a  bill  for  that  object  went 
through  parliament,  but  it  was  not  carried  into 
effect.  He  nevertheless  thought  it  right  to  re¬ 
port  the  progress  that  had  been  made,  and  state 
the  facts  which  had  been  ascertained,  as  they 
might  prove  useful  in  case  public  attention  should 
hereafter  be  drawn  towards  a  similar  project. 
With  this  paper,  and  some  remarks  upon  the 
means  of  supplying  the  metropolis  with  pure  wa¬ 
ter,  Mr.  Telford’s  narrative  ends  as  left  by  him 
at  his  death ;  and  it  is  uncertain  whether,  had 
his  life  been  prolonged,  he  would  have  added  to 
it  any  particulars  of  the  only  work  which  he 
afterwards  commenced,  under  circumstances 
which  scarcely  permitted  him  to  plead  his  wish 
for  retirement  from  active  life.  That  work  was 


the  improvement  of  Dover  harbous,  which  hav¬ 
ing  become  more  important  after  the  peace  of 
1815,  in  proportion  as  intercourse  with  the  Con¬ 
tinent  increased,  the  occasional  obstruction  of  the 
harbour-mouth  was  felt  as  a  national  inconven¬ 
ience,  which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  if  remedv 
could  be  found  in  the  advanced  state  of  civil  en¬ 
gineering.  No  man  had  contributed  more  large¬ 
ly  to  its  advancement  than  Mr.  Telford.  And 
towards  the  end  of  January,  1834,  when  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  after  retiring  from  the  helm  i  f 
state,  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  lord  warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  that  winter  having  prodm  - 
ed  an  unusual  obstruction  during  several  weeks, 
the  Duke  desired  Mr.  Telford  to  visit  Dover,  and 
after  obtaining  all  the  local  information  which 
could  be  imparted  by  the  resident  engineer,  the 
harbor-master,  and  pilots,  to  give  his  opinion  as 
to  the  most  advisable  mode  of  proceeding. 

But  Mr.  Telford’s  days  were  drawing  to  their 
close ;  he  was  of  athletic  mould,  and  had  never 
suffered  any  serious  illness  till  the  age  of  seventy 
when  in  the  year  1827  he  was  afflicted  by  a  se¬ 
vere  and  painful  disorder  at  Cambridge.  And 
though,  after  a  considerable  interval,  he  seemed 
to  have  recovered  health,  yet  his  nearest  friends 
perceived  that  much  of  hts  character islic  ehergy 
was  lost-  From  that  time  he  became  liable  to 
bilious  derangements  of  a  dangerous  kind.  These 
became  constitutional ;  they  recured  in  the  spring 
and  autumn  of  1832  and  1833 — again  in  the 
spring  of  1834 — and  on  the  23d  of  August  in  that 
year  the  attack  commenced,  which  after  afl'ord- 
ing  delusive  expectations  of  his  recovery,  termi¬ 
nated  fatally  on  the  2nd  of  September." 

Few  men  have  been  so  fortunate  in  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  life  as  Mr.  Telford.  Only  a  little 
before  he  had  completed  his  laborious  course  of 
self-education,  there  was  no  tolerable  horse-road 
whatever  in  many  of  the  middle  and  southern 
parishes  of  Shroprhire,  and  in  some  parts  where 
there  were  both  coal  and  lime,  those  articles  were 
nearly  useless,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  ^bringing 
any  carriage  to  them.  He  grew  up  just  at  the 
time  when  the  talents  of  which  he  was  concious 
in  himself;  and  which  he  had  so  wisely  and  sedu¬ 
lously  cultivaled,  were  sure  of  obtaining  their  re¬ 
ward.  In  the  prime  of  life  he  found  nis  proper 
place  in  the  world,  and  he  retained  it  to  a  good 
old  age ;  retaining  also  his  temperate  habits,  his 
equal  temper,  his  cheerfulness,  the  love  of  his 
profession,  and  a  benignity  by  lEhich  his  fine 
countenance  was  characterised  as  Strongly  as  b" 
the  intelligence  that  marked 

To  that  benignity  and  to  his  secret  liberality, 
this  testimony  is  borne  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  George 
May  to  Mr.  Rickman^  dated  Inverness,  20th  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1838 : — 

‘  I  am  aware  that  it  would  be  utterly  presump¬ 
tuous  in  me  to  hazard  any  remarks  on  the  gener¬ 
al  lineaments  of  Mr.  Telford’s  character  and  dis¬ 
position,  respecting  which  your  long  and  familiar 
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btercoune  with  him  entitle*  you  to  speak  more 
eonfidently  and  authoritively  than  any  other  per¬ 
son.  Nevertheless,  there  is  one  trait  to  which  I 
may  refer,  because  from  it  the  observation  of  his 
mostintimate  friends  were  carefully  excluded  but 
which,  from  the  position  I  occupied,  I  could  not 
escape  from  occasionally  witnessing  ;  I  mean  his 
active  benevolence  in  every  case  of  misfortune  or 
distress  that  was  presented  to  him.  Numerous 
applications  of  this  nature  were  incessantly  made 
to  him  ;  and  while  in  many  cases  the  most  liber¬ 
al  aid  was  afforded,  1  never  knew  an  instance  of 
unkind  rejection.  The  possession  of  any  talent 
literary,  scientific  or  mechanical,  1  always  observ¬ 
ed  was  an  irresistable  passport  to  his  bounty  ; 
although  he  seldom  failed  to  accompany  it  with  a 
rebuke,  more  or  less  gentle,  yet  conveyed  in  his 
own  peculiarly  effective  manner,  on  the  indiscre¬ 
tion  and  irregularities  which  too  often  led  to  the 
application.  But  even  without  any  claim  of  this 
tort,  numbers,  particularly  of  his  poor  country¬ 
men,  experienced  the  frequent  effects  of  his  be¬ 
nevolent  aid ;  for  among  other  seemingly  latent 
qualities,  he  ever  retained  that  strong  attachment 
to  the  land  of  his  birth  which  is  said  to  be  pecu¬ 
liarly  characteristic  of  the  natives  of  the  notbern 
division  of  Brilian.’ — pp.  767,  660. 

It  is  indeed  observable  throughout  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  his  professed  labors  contained  in  his  au¬ 
tography,  that  Mr.  Telford  never  let  an  opportu¬ 
nity  pass  of  bearing  testimony  to  the  merits  of 
those  who  were  employed  under  him,  nor  of  pro¬ 
moting  their  interests  when  it  was  in  his  power; 
and  no  one  who  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to 
travel  with  him  but  perceived  how  cordially  he 
was  welcomed  by  all  the  persons  whose  work 
he  came  to  inspect.  A  pleasant  companion,  a  con¬ 
stant  and  considerate  as  well  as  a  kind  friend,  it 
is  seldom  that  one  individual  has  rendered^essen- 
tial  sevices  to  so  many  ;  and  he  had  his  reward, 
his  life  having  been  as  happy  as  it  was  honora¬ 
ble  to  himself  and  useful  to  his  country.  He 
seems  never  to  have  been  visited  by  any  calami¬ 
ty — there  was  a  blessing  on  him,  his  days  were 
long  in  the  land,  and  his  good  name  will  be  as 
durable  as  the  greatest  of  those  great  and  numer¬ 
ous  works  which  will  perpetuate  it. 


TO  OUR  READERS  AND  THE  FRIENDS  OF 
EDUCATION  IN  GENERAL. 

A  breach  in  the  Canal,  by  embargoing  a  lot  of  paper 
for  ns,  has  occasioned  the  delay  in  issuing  this  No.  This 
May  has’  ripened  into  resolve, «  purpose  sometinae  under 
consideration,  viz ;  the  tutpention,  if  not  absolute  discon- 
tmuam*  of  “  the  Educator.”  We  are  of  course  unplea¬ 
santly  allected  at  such  an  issue ;  but  necessity  has  no  supe¬ 
rior,  and  it  is  wisdom  to  bow  to  her  dictates  with  as  good  a 
grace  as  poenble.  It  is  due,  however,  to  the  patrons  of  our 
paper,  and  to  such  as  fieel  an  interest  in  the  cause  we  advo¬ 
cate,  to  five  a  word  of  explanation  by  way  of  apology  for 
the  abruptness  of  our  withdrml.  We  connect  with  it 
a  fiew  general  remarks.  ^ 

When  this  enterprise  vras  started,  there  was  not,  as 
&r  as  we  knew  or  yet  know,  a  single  newspaper  devot¬ 
ed  to  education  in  the  United  States,  except  the  Com¬ 
mon  Sdiool  Assistant  in  New  York,  and  (as  we  learned 
after  we  commenced)  “  the  Common  School  Advocate,”  in 
CincinnatL  Wo  were  apprehensive  of  great  difficulty,  aris- 
ing  ftora  the  apathy  of  the  public  nund  on  the  general  sub¬ 
ject  nfedocadoo,  and  espeeiaUy  from  the  all  absorbing  pow¬ 
er  pSBty  politios.  The  pul^  mind  is  so  accustomed  to 
net  only  under  high-pressnra  exdtemants,  that  we  felt  doubt- 


j  fill  at  the  outset,  as  to  tbs  possibility  ct  obtaining  a  patient 
:  hearing  for  the  humble  cause  of  common  school  instruction. 
*  A  taste  had  to  be  created  for  such  reading,  as  out  unknown 
correspondent  “a  looker-on”  has  remarked  :  and  the  difficul¬ 
ty  of  supplying  aliment  which  shall  at  once  create  an  appe- 
.  tite  and  nourish  the  patient,  without  producing  naucea,  is 
I  one  of  the  most  formidable  which  the  physician  and  his  aid, 

I  the  nurse,  have  to  encounter,  in  the  treatment  of  a  morbid 
I  constitution.  The  result,  so  far  as  our  own  State  is  con- 
I  cerned,  shews  that  these  difficulties  were  not  duly  appreci¬ 
ated  by  os,  or  our  skill  and  Uct,  in  touching  the  patient  in 
such  a  delicate  state  of  his  constitution,  has  not  been  ade- 
j  quate  to  the  emergency.  The  Educator  has  not  received 
{  patronage  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  throwing  away  two  or 
three  hundred  dollars  a  second  year,  as  we  have  done  the 
first,  unless  there  was  a  reasonable  prospect  of  future  re¬ 
muneration — which  we  are  sorry  to  know  is  not  the  case. 
We  declared  once  and  again  _our  willingness  to  loose  labor 
and  money  on  the  experiment  the  first  year,  and  labor  the 
second,  for  no  remuneration  but  the  consciousness  of  spend¬ 
ing  our  strength  in  a  good  cause.  But  our  fellow  citizens 
have  given  us  to  understand,  in  language  sufficiently  plain, 
that  they  do  not  desire  our  services  in  this  behalf.  We  are 
obliged  therefore  to  withdraw. 

Another  consideration,  growing  partly  out  of  the  preced¬ 
ing,  is  the  retirement  of  the  junior  Editor — whose  pen  has 
most  efficiently  been  drawn  in  thu  cause — hi*  retirement 
from  his  Professorship  in  La  Fayette  College,  and  from  this 
country.  This  gentleman  feels  that  be  can  abide  and  labor 
in  no  field,  however  lucrative  and  honorable,  that  will  not 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  promoting  the  interest  of  edu¬ 
cation  by  drilling  teachers  for  Common  School*.  I  (for  the 
senior  Editor,  must  be  ^understood  as  the  writer) — I  la¬ 
bored  hard  and  lavished  private  funds  freely,  to  establish  a 
Normal  School,  and  also  to  induce  the  Legislature  to  patron¬ 
ize  the  object ;  but  all  in  vain.  Although  every  thing  was 
done  preparatory  to  the  most  thorough  training  of  teachers, 
men  to  train  we  could  not  procure.  Discouraged  at  this, 
Mr.  Cunningham  has  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  to  return  to  Scot¬ 
land  and  to  take  charge  of  the  Normal  Seminaries  at  Glas¬ 
gow,  to  which  he  has  been  elected.  Thit  withdrawal,  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  apathy  of  the  public  and  the  Legislature,  in 
regard  to  the  preparing  of  teachers,  is  a  weighty  considera¬ 
tion  with  me  in  the  nreasurs  now  determined  on.  I  do  not 
feel  obli(^  to  meet,  single  haitded,  the  cost  and  labor,  ne¬ 
cessary  to  lay  before  the  public  the  information,  and  to  con¬ 
duct  the  discussions,  which  the  dearest  interests  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  require. 

Another  consideration  having  some  influence,  is  the  fact, 
that  other  valuable  journals  are  now  published  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  (perhaps  provoked  into  being  in  some  degree  by  our  ef¬ 
fort,)  through  which,  those  earnestly  deairing  it,  may  obtain 
much  valuable  information.  The  Massachusetts,  Connec 
ticut  and  Ohio  Commom  School  Journals  will  very  abun¬ 
dantly  compensate  any  rational  man  for  their  cost  As  to 
the  Tcrracultural  department  of  our  paper,  there  is  no  loss 
sustained  by  oar  suspension,  if  only  farmers  will  take  one 
of  the  many  invaluable  periodicals  published  on  that  sub¬ 
ject.  1  look  upon  the  agricultural  periodical  press,  as  the 
hope  of  the  land.  Its  sound  philosophy,  its  deep  science, 
ito  freedom  from  political  party  bickerings,  its  pure  patriot¬ 
ism  is  delightfully  refreshing.  When  will  this  nation  of 
farmers  rise  and  feel  the  dignity  of  their  high  pursuit  1 

After  this  word  of  apology  to  thoae  who  will  regret  the 
necessity  which  produced  it— and  it  cheers  us  much  to  know 
that  many  will — it  mi^  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  power  of 
reviving  the  Educator  will  still  be  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
— perhaps  of  the  few  who  new  read  it.  If  there  exists  in 
'Uw  commonity  a  desire  to  see  it  proceed  in  support  of  the 


cause,  the  senior  Editor  offers  this  mode  of  testing  it :  viz. 
Let  each  subscriber  procure  two  additional  ones— or  let  the 
Sute  subscribe  one  paper  for  each  school  district— let  this 
be  done  within  six  months  and  it  will  not  long  be  the  re¬ 
proach  of  “  humble  Pennsylvania,”  that  she  cannot  sustain 
one  little  periodical  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind 
and  the  land. 

To  such  of  our  subscribers  as  have  paid  for  the  2d  vol. 
we  will  refund  as  soon  as  opportunity  offers.  And  we  hope 
the  three  hundred  who  have  not  paid  for  the  1st  vol.  will 
endeavor  to  find  some  means  of  forwaid^  the  amount  due. 
Where  four  papers  go  to  an  office,  ^^ollars  can  be  en¬ 
closed,  and  I  believe  Post  Masters  are  authorized  to  frank 
accounts  for  editors. 

Our  friends,  and  they  are  not  few,  who  have  favored  us 
with  exchanges,  will  of  course  discontinue  their  favors,  as 
we  cease  to  reciprocate. 

I  cannot  close  this  valedictory  without  one  more  attempt 
to  fix  the  attention  of  my  fellow  citizens,  and  especially  thoae 
who  will  l)e  called  next  winter  to  legislate  on  that  subject 
to  our  school  law. 

A  few  positions  may  here  be  laid  down  as  indubitably 
true — they  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  intelligent  men  in  the  State. 

1.  The  school  system  as  it  is  now  working,  is  productive 
of  much  more  evil  than  good. 

2.  It  has  not  brought  into  the  service  of  the  people  in  the 
most  important  department  of  their  service;  viz:  school 
teaching,  one  single  competent  teacher. 

3.  It  has  driven  some  away  from  the  State. 

4.  It  has  driven  more  into  private  schools — or  has  led  to 
the  establishment  of  new  schools  where  the  population  did 
not,  before  the  law,  call  for  it — in  establishing  which  the  most 
a^ive  and  intelligent  ^friends  of  education  have  voluntarily 
sMdIed  themselves  with  heavy  extra  expenses,  rather  than 
brook  the  deranging  and  injurious  effects  of  the  school  law. 

6.  It  has  thus  produced  not  unfrequently,  difficulty,  dis¬ 
ruption  of  harmony  and  unpleasant  controvert,  into  many  a 
heretofore  peaceful  district. 

6.  It  has  tended  powerfully  to  depreciate  the  teashers 
profession,  by  limiting  his  wages  to  a  rate  well  adapted  to 
drive  all  well  qualified  persons  from  it. 

7.  It  has  paralysed  individual  effort  on  the  part  of  teach¬ 
ers,  by  rendering  their  pay  absolute  and  fixed,  and  in  no 
degree  dependent  upon  their  efforts  to  please  the  people  by 
efficient  and  zealous  labors. 

8.  It  has  soured  the  public  mind  against  educatioiml  ef- 

foru,  by  the  foregoing  evils  and  by  a  double  taxation _ viz : 

school  tax  and  the  expenses  of  private  schools. 

Now  whilst  I  concede  that  some  of  these  evils  are  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  inherent  in  the  law,  yet  they  are  practical  evils 
connected  with  it,  and  there  is  not  provision  in  it  for  their 
necessary  exclusion.  We  have  demonstrated,  as  we  sup¬ 
pose,  that  those  evils  cannot  be  remedied  under  the  provis- 
iotu  of  the  law.  For  nothing  can  ever  remedy  them  in  the 
absence  of  good  teachers,  and  for  their  procurement,  the  law 
makes  no  provision.  We  have  expressed  the  opinion,  and 
now  repeat  the  expression  deliberately,  that  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  peoples’  education  if  the  |306,000  cd  our  school 
fund  were  merged  in  the  deepest  abyss  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  people  left  to  their  own  common  sense,  as  heretofore, 
than  to  be  burdened  with  the  system  as  it  now  works. 

Still  more  confidently  do  we  repeat  the  opinion,  and  we 
invite  candid  men  to  sift  it — put  it  to  the  torture  of  the 
ririctest  examination — If  the  whole  of  our  schotd  fund  wen 
expended  in  the  temporary  endowment  of  scholarships ;  that 
is,  in  assisting  young  men  to  qualify  themselves  well  for 
teachers,  and  obliging  them  to  teach  a  given  number  of 
years  in  the  public  sdtools,  m  we|do  with  the  Cadettes  of  oar 
West  Point  Academy,  the  people  would  be  infinitely  more 
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b«MfiUad,  than  u  H  u  now  expended.  Let  the  government 
build  the  ichool  bouse,  and  a  dwe.iing  for  the  teacher,  and 
attach  3  or  10  acres  of  land  to  it  and  train  the  teacher;  and 
the  people— my  word  for  it— the  people  will  pay  him — but 
—they  wont  pay  an  ignorant  drone.  I  should  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  government  paying  one-fourth,  or  one-third,  or 
one-half  of  the  teachers  salary,  besides  the  house  and  lot, 
but  not  beyond  this.  Ijet  the  people  come  in  for  the  rest. 
Let  the  school  master  haive  a  wife  meet  for  him,  who  can 
teach  the  small  boys  and  g;ii  Is  in  the  summer,  while  her 
husband  is  cultivating  the  little  form.  Such  a  system 
would  soon  bring  order  out  of  this  confusion,  light  out  of 
this  darkness,  purity^ft  of  this  pollution,  permanent  action 
out  of  these  spasmodic  jerks ;  it  would  convert  the  red  shale 
of  the  Key  Stone  into  grey  granite. 

Legislators !  You  will  be  called  upon  to  revise  the  school 
laws  next  winter.  The  crisis  is  at  hand.  The  system  mutt 
be  abandoned — the  law  repealed,  or  it  mutt  be  amended. 
The  abandonment  would  be  a  great  public  calamity ;  for  the 
defects  are  remediable :  and  should  the  law  be  repealed,  we 
are  thrown  back  half  a  century  as  to  improvement.  Whereas 
you  have  now  by  law,  an  annual  sum  of  money  at  your  dis¬ 
posal,  which  with  a  wise  expenditure,  would  soon  make  your 
State  the  glory  of  the  nation.  Let  us  never  despair  of  the 
republic. 

THE  BOY  AND  MAN. 

ExtraeU  from  the  School  Boy,  by  J.  S.  C.  Abbott. 

A  few  years  ago,  there  was  in  the  city  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  a  portrait  painter,  whose  name  was  Mr.  Cop¬ 
ley.  He  did  not  succeed  very  well  in  his  business, 
and  concluded  to  go  to  England,  to  try  his  fortunes 
there.  He  had  a  little  con,  whom  he  took  with 
him,  whose  name  was  John  Singleton  Copley. 

John  was  a  very  studious  boy,  and  made  such 
rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  that  his  father  sent 
him  to  college.  There  he  applied  himself  so 
closely  to  his  books,  and  became  so  distinguished 
a  scholar,  that  his  instructors  predicted  that  he 
would  make  a  very  eminent  man. 

After  he  graduated  he  studied  law.  And  when 
he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  hie  profession, 
his  mind  was  so  richly  stored  with  information, 
and  so  highly  disciplined  by  his  previous  dili¬ 
gence,  that  he  almost  immediately  attained  celeb¬ 
rity.  One  or  two  causes  of  very  great  import¬ 
ance  being  intrusted  to  him,  he  managed  them 
with  so  much  wisdom  and  skill,  as  to  attract  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  British  nation. 

The  king  and  his  cabinet,  seeing  what  a  learned 
man  he  was,  and  how  much  influence  he  had  ac¬ 
quired,  felt  it  to  be  important  to  secure  his  service 
for  the  government.  They  therefore  raised  him 
from  one  post  of  honor  to  another,  till  at  last,  he 
was  created  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England — 
the  very  highest  post  of  honor  to  which  any  sub¬ 
ject  can  attain ;  so  that  John  Singleton  Copley  is 
now  Ixird  Lyndhurst,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England.  About  sixty  years  ago  he  was  a  little 
boy  in  Boston.  His  father  was  a  poor  portrait 
painter,  hardly  able  to  get  his  daily  bread.  Now, 
John  is  at  the  head  of  the  nobility  of  England ; 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  talent  and 
power,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  regarded  with 
reverence  and  respect  by  the  whole  civilized 
world.  This  is  the  reward  of  industry.  The 
studious  boy  becomes  the  useful  and  respected 
man.  • 

Had  John  S.  Copley  spent  his  school-boy  days 
in  idleness,  he  would  probably  have  pass^  his 
manhood  in  poverty  and  shame.  But  he  studied 
in  school  when  other  boys  were  idle ;  he  studied 
in  ooUege,  when  other  young  men  were  wasting 


their  time  ;  he  even  adopted  for  his  motto  **  Ultra 
pergere,''  (Pre$»  onward), — and  how  rich  has 
been  his  reward. 

You,  my  young  friends,  who  open  this  book, 
are  now  laying  the  foundation  for  your  future  life. 
You  are  every  day,  at  school,  deciding  the  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  you  will  be  useful  and  respected  in 
life,  or  whether  your  manhood  shall  be  past  in 
mourning  over  the  follies  of  misspent  boyhood. 

We  tre  much  pleased  at  the  prospect  presented  [in  the 
following.  No  doubt  the  meeting  will  be  largely  attended, 
and  if  so  it  can  hardly  fail  of  giving  a  very  happy  impulse 
to  this  important  cause.  The  place  is  a  most  happy  selec¬ 
tion — we  fondly  hope  there  will  issue  from  the  Convention 
such  a  declaration  of  independence  upon  ignorance,  as  will 
be  followed  by  a  revolution  from  darkness  to  light.  The 
opinion  is  becoming  year  by  year  more  fixed  in  the  public 
mind,  that  such  a  revolution  is  indispensable  to  the  security 
of  all  the  blessings  flowing  from  the  declaration  of  1776, 
May  the  friei.ds  of  education  come  to  the  Convention  in 
the  spirit  of  self-denial  and  self-devotion. 

National  Education  Convention. — We  in¬ 
vite  attention  to  the  object  of  the  following  Cir¬ 
cular,  proposing  a  General  Convention  next  No¬ 
vember  in  Philadelphia : 

At  the  ninth  anuual  meeting  of  the  American 
Lyceum,  held  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the 
3d,  4th,  and  5th  of  May,  1839,  the  following 
resolutions,  proposed  by  Professor  Brooks,  of 
Massachusetts,  were  maturely  considered  and 
unanimously  adopted,  viz : 

‘‘Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  hold  a  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  for  one  week  in  the  ‘Hall  of 
Independence,’  at  Philadelphia,  beginning  on  the 
22d  of  November  next,  at  10  o’clock,  A.  M.  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  various  topics  con¬ 
nected  with  elementary  education  in  the  U.  States. 

“Resolved.  That  a  Committee  of  five  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  request  the  Govenor  (and,  if  in  session 
the  Legislature)  of  each  State  in  the  Union  to  in¬ 
vite  the  friends  of  education  in  their  State,  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Convention.” 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  to 
form  the  Committee,  do  now,  in  obedience  to 
their  instructions,  respectfully  address  you  on 
this  paramount  subject. 

The  American  Lyceum,  in  taking  measures 
to  carry  into  effect  the  above  resolutions,  expres¬ 
ses  its  deep  anxiety  for  the  proper  physical,  in¬ 
tellectual,  and  moral  culture  of  every  child  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  ascertained  that  as  many  as 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  the  children  who  re¬ 
ceive  instruction,  receive  it  in  the  common  shools. 
These  schools,  therefore,  must  be  with  us  the 
hope  of  civilization,  liberty  and  virtue.  To  ele¬ 
vate  them  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  Repub¬ 
lic  is  the  high  and  single  aim  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  Parties  in  politics,  and  sects  in  religion 
will  not  for  a  moment  be  recognized  in  any  form. 
No  power  will  be  vested  in  the  assembly.  It 
witl  be,  we  trust,  a  company  of  philanthropists, 
patriots  and  Christians,  coming  together  in  the 
spirit  of  an  expansive  benevolence,  to  consult  for 
the  highest  good  of  the  rising  generation :  and 
whose  deliberations  and  results,  when  publish¬ 
ed  to  the  country,  will  bring  the  great  cause  of 
Education  simultaneously  before  the  several 
States,  in  a  form  for  enlightened,  definite  and 
successful  action.  As  subservient  to  this  humane 
and  patriotic  object  we  would  tsuggest  a  few 
among  the  many  topics  whiclL^ill  demand  the 
conai&rattoD  of  the  meetu>g,ym : 

f 
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How  many  children  are  there  in  each  State, 
who,  according  to  the  laws  of  that  State,  should 
be  under  instruction  ?  How  many  of  this  num¬ 
ber  are  in  the  schools  ?  What  is  the  condition 
of  the  schools  in  each  State?  What  is  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  school  system  ?  What  branch¬ 
es  of  knowledge  should  be  taught  in  our  common 
schools?  What  should  be  the  character  of  our 
common  school  books  ?  How  may  school  ap¬ 
paratus  and  school  libraries  be  made  useful  I  In 
what  branches  should  instruction  be  given  orally, 
and  in  what  degree  ?  What  should  be  the  qu^- 
ifications  of  teachers  ?  Are  normal  schools  (or 
seminaries  for  the  prepa'-ation  of  teachers)  ae- 
sirable  ?  On  what  plan  should  they  be  establish¬ 
ed?  Is  a  central  normal  school  for  the  Union 
desirable  ?  Should  it  be  under  the  direction  of 
Congress,  or  a  society  of  citizens  ?  What  con¬ 
nection  should  the  common  schools  have  with 
academies,  colleges,  and  universities  ?  What 
modes  for  school  houses  are  best  ?  Will  a  ‘Board 
of  Education,’  established  by  each  State,  afford 
the  best  supervision  and  secure  the  highest  im¬ 
provement  of  the  schools  ?  How  can  itinerant 
teachers  and  lecturers  best  supply  destitute  places? 
Is  a  manual  labor  system  of  education  desirabl#? 
How  should  a  school  fund  be  supplied  ?  In  wKat 
part  of  each  State  has  the  greatest  progress  been 
made  in  elementary  education  ?  How  may  school 
statistics,  which  must  be  the  basis  of  legislation 
be  most  easily  collected  ?  What  features  of  the 
system  now  in  operation  in  Holland,  Germany, 
Prussia,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  may  be  the 
most  usefully  adopted  in  this  country  ? 

Fellow  Citizens:  The  discussion  of  these  and 
kindred  topics  will  probably  elicit  a  mass  of  in¬ 
formation,  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be 
easily  ovefstated.  We  would  therefore,  urge 
those  who  shall  attend  the  Convention,  to  come 
prepared  for  making  known  the  valuable  facte 
they  can  gather.  Believing  that  all  the  talent  of 
a  country  should  be  so  tempted  forth,  by  judi¬ 
cious  culture,  as  to  bring  it  into  profitable  and  har¬ 
monious  action :  that  it  is  important  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  good,  as  well  as  to  private  happiness,  that  we 
should  receive  the  requisite  supply  of  useful  in¬ 
formation  ;  and  that  each  faculty  which  the  Ciea- 
tor  has  implanted  in  childhood  should  be  devel¬ 
oped  in  its  natural  order,  proper  time,  and  due 
proportion,  we  invite  you  to  secure  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  delegates  from  your  State,  prepared  to 
promote  the  first  duty  of  our  Republic — the  ui>- 
cation  of  our  youth. 

Believing  that  our  country  must  look  to  intel¬ 
ligence  as  its  defence,  and  virtue  as  its  life¬ 
blood;  and  that  the  pbn  now  proposed,  originat¬ 
ing  in  the  most  enlightened  views  of  freedom  and 
humanity,  will  be  first  in  a  series  of  means  for 
securing  the  greatest  good  to  future  generations, 
not  only  among  us,  but  our  sister  republics,  the 
Lyceum  desires  to  bring  into  a  focus  all  the  light 
which  can  be  collected  in  our  land.  Some  of 
the  mostdistinguished  gentlemen  in  several  States 
have  promised  to  be  present,  and  we  suggest  the 
expediency  of  inviting  the  members  of  Congress, 
(who  will  be  on  their  way  to  Washington  about 
the  time  of  the  meeting)  to  join  the  Convention. 

Theodore  Frelimohutsen,  of  N.  J. 

Charles  Brooks,  of  Massachnsetts. 

John  Grissoh,  of  Penusylvania. 

Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  of  Michigan. 

Theodore  Dwight,  Jun.  New  Yorit. 
New  York,  Jane,  1839. 
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The  remarks  of  “  A  Looker  on”  have  just  suggested  the 
singular  fact,  that  we  have  but  three  subscribers  in  all  the 
Colleges  of  the  land,  and  scarcely  a  schoolmaster:  and  also 
the  inquiry,  why  is  it  so  1  How  can  it  be,  that  the  great 
body  of  those  engaged  in  education,  stand  so  completely 
aloof  from  “  the  Educator,”— both  as  to  contributions  to  its 
columns,  and  funds  for  its  support  ?  Nut  one  line  has  ever 
been  sent  us  from  any  College.  Is  it  so  then  that  the  far¬ 
mers  and  mechanics,  and  business  men  feel  a  deep  inteiest 
in  bringing  the  Press  to  bear  upon  education,  than  the  Pres¬ 
idents  of  Colleges,  Professors  and  School  Teachers  ’  Will 
our  correspondent  Look  on  this  and  solve  the  mystery  ! 

In  the  following,  which  we  copy  from  the  Common 
School  Assistant,  we  think  Mr.  Taylor  has  overstepped  his 
just  limits.  The  Common  School  Assistant  is  devoted  to 
education  and  ought  not  to  meddle  in  questions  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  sectarian*  character.  Why  should  Mr.  Taylor  have 
told  his  readers  any  thing  at  all  about  Dr.  Channing’s  reli 
gioos  creed  1  Why  should  he  apologize  for  him  ?  Why 
rhould  he  atiori  the  points  in  which  a  Unitarian  differs 
from  others,  to  be  “  one  or  two  indifferent  mattets.”  ?  There 
is  also  a  little  theology  in  the  quotation  from  Dr  Channing 
from  which  most  readers  of  the  Assistant  would  dissent. 
Friend  Taylor,  let  us  keep  off  this  ground. 

Dr.  Channing  is  a  Unitarian.  Can  any  good 
tiling  come  from  a  Unitarian  ?  My  worthy  friend, 
it  is  quite  possible.  You  have  heard  of  the  good 
Samaritan.  Admitted  that  a  Unitarian  is  in  er¬ 
ror  on  one  or  t^vo  indifferent  matters ;  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Unitarian,  but  with  the 
man. 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

This  Institution  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Spring- 
lield.  Mass.,  on  Thursday,  the  22d  August,  and  continue 
jU  sesuon  till  the  Tuesday  following.  Lectures  are  expect¬ 
ed  from  the  following  gentlemen — Robert  Rantoul.,  Jr,  of 
Boston;  J.  G.  Carter,  of  Lancaster;  Alexander  H.  Ever¬ 
ett,  of  Roxbury  ;  G.  F.  Thayer,  and  Thomas  Cushing,  Jr., 
of  Boston;  Emerson  Davis,  of  Westfield;  Roswell  D. 
Hiilicock,  of  Andover ;  D.  Mack,  of  Cambridge ;  John  G. 
Metcalf,  of  Mendon ;  Henry  A.  Miles,  of  Lowel ;  Nathan 
Muoroe,  of  West  Bradford ;  aiid  L.  B.  Lincoln,  of  Deer¬ 
field.  Conditional  engagements  have  also  been  made  with 
several  other  friends  of  Education  to  address  the  Institute 
during  the  session. 

As  many  of  onr  readers  are  probably  unacquainted  with 
the  purposes  for  which  this  association  has  been  formed,  we 
extract,  from  a  circular  which  has  been  sent  us,  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  its  origin,  progress  and  present  prospects. 

During  the  year  1830,  a  convention  of  the 
friends  of  education  was  held  at  Boston.  It 
numbered  among  its  members  many  hundred  gen¬ 
tlemen  from  at  least  eleven  states  of  the  Union, 
and  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  William  B. 
Calhoun,  of  Springfield,  as  Chairman,  and  Geo. 
B.  Emerson,*  and  Dr.  Joseph  W.  M’Kean,  of 
Boston,  as  Secretaries.  It  continued  in  session 
several  days  ;  during  which  time  the  condition  of 
the  literary  institutions  of  this  country  was  freely 
discussed,  many  of  their  deficiencies  exposed, 
and  suggestions  made  for  their  improvement;  an 
interesting  course  of  lectures  upon  subjects  of 
importance  to  the  cause  of  education,  was  also  de* 


livered  by  several  gentlemen  of  eminence  in  the 
community.  Before  the  close  of  the  session,  so 
convinced  were  all  who  attended  it  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  might  be  derived  from  future  meet¬ 
ings  of  a  similar  kind,  that  measures  were  taken 
for  the  immediate  formation  of  a  society  having 
for  its  object  the  general  diffusion  of  useful  knowl¬ 
edge  in  regard  to  education. 

From  the  period  of  its  organization  to  the  pre¬ 
sent,  a  course  of  lectures  has  been  annually  de¬ 
livered,  which,  together  with  other  transactions, 
were  subsequently  published,  and  now  constitute 
nine  octavo  volumes.  These  discourses  are  the 
fruits  of  observation  and  experiment ;  they  em¬ 
brace  correct  views  with  practical  illustrations 
upon  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  the  community, 
and  are  daily  quoted  as  authority ;  some  of  them 
have  been  estimated  so  highly  that  many  thousand 
extra  copies  were  published  by  subscription  and 
gratuitously  circulated. 

No  country,  it  has  been  often  remarked,  has  so 
great  an  interest  as  this,  in  the  education  of  its 
citizens.  Not  only  private  welfare  and  happi¬ 
ness,  and  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  scien¬ 
ces,  but  the  institutions  of  public  justice,  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  our  very 
existence  as  a  free  republic,  depend  on  a  high 
state  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture.  The  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Institute  has  already  done  something, 
and,  it  is  hoped,  will  do  much  more  towards  ele¬ 
vating  the  standard  and  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  popular  instruction.  It  will  furnish  the  means 
by  the  bo-operation  of  its  members,  of  obtaining 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  literary  institutions  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
It  will  tend  to  render  universal,  so  that  it  shall 
pervade  every  district  and  village,  a  strong  con¬ 
viction  of  the  paramount  national  importance  of 
preserving  and  extending  the  means  of  popular 
education.  It  will  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of 
the  qualifications  of  instructors,  so  that  their  pro-* 
fession  shall  not  be  the  last  resort  of  dulness  and 
indolence,  but  shall  be  considered  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  republican  Greece,  an  occupation  worthy 
of  the  highest  talents  and  ambition.  It  will  hard¬ 
ly  fail  to  show  that  education  is  a  science,  to  be 
advanced,  like  every  other  science,  by  experi¬ 
ment  ;  whose  principles  are  to  be  fixed,  and  its 
capacities  determined  by  experiment;  which  is  to 
be  entered  upon  by  men  of  philosophical  minds, 
and  pursued  with  a  philosophical  spirit.  It  will 
be  likely  to  bring  forward  the  modes  and  objects 
of  instniction  in  foreign  nations  and  ancient  times, 
and  their  applicability  to  the  state  of  things  among 
ourselves. 

For  the  Educator. 

A  LOOKER-ON. 

No.  I. 

Messrs  Editors  : — It  would  betray  great  pre¬ 
sumption  to  suppose,  that  a  few  individuals  by 
the  productions  of  their  pens,  could  in  a  short 
time  effect  an  entire  revolution  in  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  a  great  state.  Results  must  al¬ 
ways  have  their  causes.  Yet  these  to  the  super¬ 
ficial  observer  often  present  a  great  discrepance. 
An  intimate  and  long  acquaintance  with  the  se¬ 
cret  springs  of  action  is  the  only  competent  means 
of  calculating  the  greatness  of  the  result  from  the 
agency  employed.  A  wise  and  prudent  man  al¬ 
ways  employs  the  most  certain  way  to  attain  his 
object,  although  it  may  be  more  tedious  and  less 
speedy  in  its  opi^tions.  He  who  by  one  migh¬ 
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ty  effort  produces  a  wondrous  convulsion,  for  a 
time  enjoys  the  reputation  of  a  great  and  prudent 
man,  but  frequently  the  ardent  excitement  which 
he  has  succeeded  in  raising  subsides  before  his 
end  is  fully  attained.  When  such  is  the  case, 
the  apathy  which  succeeds  is  much  more  detri¬ 
mental  than  the  indifference  in  which  the  former 
excitement  originated.  All  the  sudden  revolu¬ 
tions  of  which  the  world  1ms  been  the  stage  af¬ 
ford  illustrations  of  this.  Attempts  have  repeat¬ 
edly  been  made  to  shake  off  the  oppression  of 
tyranny  by  a  desperate  effort,  all  of  which  have 
been  succeeded  by  a  more  l^niliating  state  of 
subjection.  That  opposition  <b  evil  which  will 
eventually  succeed  must  be  deliberate,  and  con¬ 
ducted  from  first  to  last  with  moderation.  This 
kind  of  effoVt  must  succeed.  The  entire  experi¬ 
ence  of  mankind  in  the  assurance  that  truth  is 
more  powerful  than  error,  and  that  circumspect 
attempts  to  improve  the  condition  of  man  will 
prevail.  These  considerations  must  prove  a  pow¬ 
erful  incentive  to  action,  to  those  who  labor  for 
the  good  of  others.  Even  the  dim  hope  that  our 
labor  may  have  its  reward  would  prove  a  sweet 
consolation  to  disappointment,  but  what  a  sup¬ 
port  to  all  the  reversions  of  fortune  must  be  the 
assurance  of  this  favorable  result.  Although  for 
a  while  prospects  may  be  adverse,  the  narrow- 
prejudices  which  are  the  greatest  barrier  to  suc¬ 
cess  will  eventually  be  dispersed,  and  in  their 
place  will  succeed  that  liberality  of  sentiment 
which  aids  to  further  the  progress  of  what  it  for¬ 
merly  opposed. 

These  few  reflections,  as  you  may  perceive, 
have  in  part  been  suggested  by  the  reception 
which  your  periodical  has  met  among  the  people 
for  whom  it  is  intended.  To  have  supposed  that 
such  an  undertaking  would  be  crowned  with  im¬ 
mediate  success,  would  be  to  have  indulged  un¬ 
warrantable  hopes.  Such  a  result  would  be  con¬ 
trary  to  what  the  experience  of  the  past  plainly 
teaches.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania  are  not 
yet  prepared  for  a  hearty  reception  of  such  a  vis¬ 
itor.  Instead  of  meeting  a  host  of  hearty  co-op¬ 
erators  in  the  field,  it  has  first  to  prepare  the  soil 
that  it  may  flourish.  A  certain  state  of  mind 
must  exist  which  is  far  different  from  what  it  is 
at  present.  The  nature  of  the  subject  is  such  as 
to  exclude  the  possibility  of  gratifying  the  pre¬ 
dominant  taste,  or  affording  amusement  to  your 
readers.  An  interest  in  the  subject,  and  a  desire 
for  knowledge  is  necessary  to  insure  support. 
How  then  can  this  desirable  change  be  wrought 
in  the  minds  of  the  community  ? 

Nothing  has  yet  transpired  in  the  events  of  his¬ 
tory  to  warrant  the  hopes  that  men  will  long  for 
knowledge  tm  a  subject  of  which  they  are  alto¬ 
gether  ignorant.  Some  benevolent  individuals 
must  be  found  to  diffuse  almost  gratuitously,  so 
much  knowledge  as  is  necessary  to  excite  the 
desire  for  a  more  extended  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  treated.  To  convince  men  of  their  igno¬ 
rance,  has  very  justly  been  said,  to  be  the  most 
difficult  half  of  education.  For  performing  this 
kindness  no  immediate  thanks  are  to  be  expected. 
Men  are  not  generally  unreasonable  creatures,  al¬ 
though  to  a  person  unacquainted  with  their  feel¬ 
ings,  many  of  their  actions  appear  unreasonable. 
They  will  reward  their  benefactor  when  they  per¬ 
ceive  the  kindness  of  his  intentions.  To  bring 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  to  assist  in  this 
great  work  of  education  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
I  vince  them  that  their  good  is  the  ultimate  object 
of  desire.  In  order  to  affect  this  a  desisive  and 
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fixed  tone  must  be  assumed  by  the  press  partic¬ 
ularly  engaged  in  this  department.  A  light  and 
superficial  manner  of  treating  the  subject  cannot 
succeed.  Rather  let  the  aim  be  to  introduce  the 
people  to  a  higher  style  of  thought,  than  by  de¬ 
scending  to  the  present  standard  gradually  to  rise 
in  search  of  what  is  superior.  This  may  in  part 
be  objected  to.  The  manner  of  discussing  sub¬ 
jects  must  be  accommodated  to  the  capacities  of 
those  for  whose  benefit  the  discussion  is  intended; 
but  the  standard  to  be  attained  must  be  fixed  at 
the  outset,  and  forever  after  remain  the  same. 
To  no  person  is  circumspection  a  more  necessary 
requisite  than  to  the  conductors  of  the  public 
press.  Such  a  circumspection  has  of  late  been 
very  deficient.  The  public  taste  has  in  a  great 
measure  become  vitiated,  and  those  Irom  wJiom, 
by  their  calling,  we  might  have  expected  better 
things,  have  in  some  instances  added  a  share  to 
this  corruption.  This  dangerous  evil  must  be 
stayed. 

Education  is  the  most  certain  preventative  of 
viciousness,  and  affords  the  surest  guardian  to 
virtue.  Why  then  should  not  our  periodicals, 
whose  main  object  is  to  promote  education  meet 
with  an  adequate  support?  By  supporting  them, 
and  giving  currency  to  correct  notions  on  this 
subject,  we  do  mo^t  effectually  advance  the  cause 
of  virtue.  A  prostituted  system  of  education  may 
possibly  exist  for  a  time  without  the  leaven  of 
virtue,  but  virtue  can  never  long  survive  the  want 
of  education.  In  this  view  of  the  subject  we  re¬ 
cognize  the  realization  of  the  patriot’s  hopes  in 
the  diffusion  of  this  knowledge.  He  who  longs 
and  labors  for  his  country’s  welfare  can  find  no 
more  eflfectual  means  of  furthering  his  wishes 
than  in  that  labor  in  which  you  are  engaged. 
Thus  1  might  proceed  to  sliow  the  interest  which 
this  subject  has  to  all,  except  the  most  vile.  The 
Christian,  the  patriot  and  the  philanthrpist  have 
each  inducements  to  labor  for  the  success  of  the 
educational  press.  Why  then,  have  they  not 
shown  their  willingness  to  aid  in  this  great  un¬ 
dertaking  ?  No  answ'er  can  be  given  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  except  that  other  subjects  have  so  entirely 
engrossed  their  attention  as  to  exclude  this  from 
their  thoughts.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  fewer  men 
of  talents  |are  engaged  in  the  cause  of  common 
education  than  in  any  other  calling.  Not  because 
this  is  a  cause  which  can  flourish  without  the 
aid  of  talent;  not  because  it  is  a  canse  unworthy 
•the  labors  of  such  men,  but  rather  because  an  in¬ 
terest  has  not  been  excited  in  its  behalf.  How 
necessery  then  is  it  to  the  cause,  that  your  at¬ 
tempt  should  succeed.  You  at  least  have  the 
merit  of  first  giving  this  subject  the  benefit  of  a 
periodical  paper  in  this  state.  But  should  it  fail, 
how  long  a  time  may  elapse  before  a  similar  at¬ 
tempt  shall  be  made.  If  you  cannot  succeed,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  extreme  cheapness  of  your  pub¬ 
lication,  how  can  another  expect  to  be  more  for¬ 
tunate  ?  Although  your  present  mode  of  treating 
the  subject  may  be  thought  to  require  a  consider¬ 
able  improvement,  all  who  wish  well  for  the 
cause  should  feel  an  interest  in' your  success,  and 
let  time  suggest  all  necessary  alterations.  This 
interest  will  undoubtedly  some  time  be  felt,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  anticipated  reward 
cannot  support  him  who  labors.  By  delaying  the 
time  of  assistance  those  who  wish  for  it  a  better 
fate,  may  be  the  cause  of  its  prostration.  Now 
is  the  time  for  action  on  tlie  part  of  the  friends  of 
education.  A  great  desire  has  gone  abroad  to 
have  some  system  firmly  established,  but  many 


radical  errors  are  also  in  the  way  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  correct  system.  These  should  be  cor¬ 
rected  immediately,  and  before  they  have  caused 
any  injury.  A  vigorous  and  united  action  is 
loudly  called  for  from  those  who  desire  to  see  the 
ultimate  happiness  of  the  country  firmly  estab¬ 
lished.  Without  it  we  can  reasonably  expect 
nothing;  with  it  we  may  expect  a  full  realiza¬ 
tion  of  all  our  anticipations. 

[We  thank  “  the  Looker  on”  and  hope  he  will  keep  his 
ej’e  steadfast  and  aid  us  in  turning  the  public  eye  on  this 
great  subject.] 


AN  EXTRACT 

From  Cousin's  Report  on  Education  in  Holland. 

“No  sooner  has  an  infant  begun  to  exercise 
its  senses,  first,  probably,  the  touch  in  perceiv¬ 
ing  warmth, — to  open  its  eyes — to  take  food — to 
perceive  colors — to  hear  sounds — than  it  begins 
to  acquire  knowledge.  In  the  exercise  of  these 
powers  the  infant  takes  great  delight,  not  less  in 
its  kind  than  the  philosophical  man  imagined  by 
Bufl’on,  except  that  in  the  child’s  case  perception 
alone  is  exercised,  in  the  man,  both  perception 
and  relleciion  are  called  into  operation.  (See 
Ch.  IX.  Goldsmith’s  animated  Nature.)  In  the 
expansion,  direction,  and  control  of  these  facul¬ 
ties,  and  the  ideas  to  which  they  give  birth,  con¬ 
sists  the  first  rudiments  of  infant  education. — 
That  during  the  first  months  of  a  child’s  life  its 
progress  is  highly  satisfactory,  fto  itself]  is  evi¬ 
dent  to  a  very  ordinary  observer, — its  first  lisp- 
ings  shows  how  much  of  interest  it  finds  in  the 
appearances  of  the  objects  by  which  it  is  sur¬ 
rounded — its  first  observations  are  listened  to 
and  receive  that  degree  of  attention  whjch  they 
demand  ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  pressure  of  other 
domestic  duties,  or  other  inclinations  divide  the 
mother’s  care,  that  the  inquiries  of  the  infant 
are  neglected,  and  it  is  left  unnurtured  and  often 
discouraged  and  disheartened.  A  child  obtains 
its  notions  as  we  do,  by  seeing,  sounding,  feeling 
smelling,  and  tasting  objects.  ‘Do  not  meddle 
my  dear,’  puts  a  slop  to  these  processes.  In 
cases  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  it  asks  for  infor¬ 
mation, — ‘I  cannot  be  troubled  with  questions,’ 
forbids  this  mode  of  acquiring  knowledge  ;  and 
loo  often  the  infant  is  committed  to  the  charge  of 
persons  who  are  either  incapable  of  administer¬ 
ing  to  the  inquisitive  and  active  exercise  of  its 
intellect,  or  who  are  not  interested  in  promoting 
its  culture  and  development.  After  a  few  years 
the  child  is  placed  at  school,  where,  instead  of 
that  natural  course  being  pursued  which  should 
unfold  his  mind,  which  should  turn  to  account 
the  observations  and  knowledge  he  has  already 
stored  up,  and  where,  on  these  as  a  level,  an  am¬ 
pler  and  a  more  solid  foundation  might  be  laid, 
— he  is  forced  upon  pursuits  for  which  he  has  no 
inclination ; — he  is  taught  words  instead  of  things, 
his  memory  is  loaded  with  phrases  and  rules 
which  he  does  not  understand,  and  is  too  often 
suffered  to  enter  upon  subjects  without  knowing 
to  what  good  they  tend.  Thus  his  education 
commences ;  and  thus  a  path  which  might  be 
strewed  with  flowers  to  allure,  is  choked  with 
brambles  which  impede  his  progress.  This 
thorny  track  is  travelled  over,  and,  for  a  long 
time  after  teaching  has  commenced,  the  pupil  has 
only  confused  notions  floating  in  his  mind,  to  the 
exclusion  of  that  precise,  perfect,  and  distinct 
knowledge  which  lies  within  the  grasp  of  those 
faculties  which  nature  courts  him  to  exercise 


and  the  development  of  which  ought  to  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  a  well  considered  course  of  instruction, 
— one  in  harmony  with  their  relation  to  surround¬ 
ing  objects.” — First  publication  of  the  CetUral 
Society  of  Education,  England,  1837,  p.  78. 

The  fallowing  from  the  appendix  to  the  First  .Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools 
in  Connecticut  may  serve  as  a  stereotype  for  many  a  school 
house  in  many  a  State. 

Description  of  q  School  Housedn  the  ce.ntre 

DISTRICT  of - .  “It  is  located  near  the  foot 

of  a  very  steep  hill,  on  wet,  muddy  ground,  in 
the  middle  of  the  highway,  some  40  rods  below 
the  church,  where  the  good  people  of  the  town 
worship,  and  which  they  have  spared  no  pains 
or  money  to  make  neat  and  comfortable  for  them¬ 
selves.  In  answer  to  the  question,  “how  long 
has  it  been  built?”  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain  it 
has  always  stood  there — “the  memory  of  the  old¬ 
est  inhabitant  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.”  It 
is  one  story  high,  and  presents  a  broadside  to  the 
most  travelled  road  in  the  town.  As  you  descend 
the  hill  from  the  church,  it  presents  one  end  witn 
three  windows  and  a  door.  One  window,  sash 
and  all,  is  gone,  but  is  partly  closed  up  by  some 
boards  on  the  inside.  'The  other  two  are  only  in 
part  broken.  The  clapboards  are  off  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  ground,  and  thereby  very  unchar¬ 
itably  exposing  to  view  rotten  timbers.  'The  en¬ 
trance  is  near  the  corner.  The  floor  is  neither  a 
slope  nor  a  level  but  undulating  and  affords  free  ven¬ 
tilation  for  fresh  air,/rom  beneath.  The  destrict 
could  not  afford  a  broom,  nor  a  shovel  and  tongs 
for  the  first  three  weeks,  and  wood  was  so  scarce 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  that  the  teacher  declares 
he  was  obliged  to  suspend  his  school  twice  “  for 
the  want  thereof.”  The  desks  are  ranged  round 
the  sides  of  the  room — the  seats  are  without 
backs  and  so  high  that  the  pupils  must  sit  in  an 
uncomfortable  position  when  they  write — there 
is  no  provision  for  ventilation  by  an  opening  in 
the  ceiling,  although  there  is  no  lack  of  fresh  air 
from  innumerable  crevices  from  below  and  around 
— there  is  none  of  the  ordinary  conveniences  in 
the  house  or  out  of  it,  with  which  every  school- 
house  should  be  furnished.” 

LOOK  OUT  FOR  ANOTHER  PANIC. 

The  New  York  Times  gives  the  following 
statement  of  the  amount  of  duties  paid  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  N.  York,  during  the  first  quarter  of  1838, 
and  the  first  quarter  of  1839  : 

1838,  -  -  -  $2,407,755  78 

1839,  -  -  -  4,309,500  21 

Diflerence,  -  -  $1,901’744  43 

Now  if  we  assume  this  as  a  criterion  for  the  three 

coming  quarters  of  the  year,  it  will  give  an  ag¬ 
gregate  of  $7,606,972,72,  as  the  amount  of  duties 
upon  foreign  importations,  paid  in  the  district  of 
New-York.  in  1839,  over  and  above  what  was 
paid  upon  the  like  importations  in  1838.  This 
immense  sum  of  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  dol- 
lors,  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  is  not  the  cost 
of  the  foreign  articles  we  import,  but  merely  the 
duty  which  is  exacted  by  our  laws  on  their  in¬ 
troduction  into  our  country.  And  if  we  consider 
that  almost  every  foreign  article  not  coming  in 
competition  with  onr  own  manufactures,  is  im¬ 
ported  duty  free ;  and  that  many  other  articles 
pay  merely  a  nominal  duty,  we  may  with  safety 
assume,  that  the  duties  payable  at  the  custom¬ 
house  do  not  amount  to  more  than  one-tenth  of 
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the  coat  of  the  foreign  merchudixe  imported. — 
W«  arrire  then  at  this  result  that  the  foreign  goods 
imported  into  New-York  during  the  present  year 
will  exceed  in  amount  the  importations  of  1838, 
sxuimr-six  millions  or  doi^es  ! ! ! 

And  who  is  to  foot  the  bijl  ? — who  is  to  pay 
the  balance  ?  Here  is  an  exlra  charge  against 
os,  in  a  single  port,  of  seventy-six  millions  of 
dollars,  in  a  great  measure  for  ^nicies  which  we 
can  either  pi^uce  within  ourselves  or  do  with¬ 
out.  We  may  boast  of  this  as  an  era  of  com.mer- 
dal  pro$peritjf—we  may  boast  that  it  fills  the 
coffers  of  our  national  treasury — but  we  cannot 
conceal  the  apprehension,  that  it  is  the  prelude  to 
another  commercial  panic,  more  dreadful  in  its 
effects  than  the  one  from  which  we  are  just  re¬ 
covering.  Really,  we  are  getting  commercially 
mad.  Like  the  reckless  spendthrilt,  we  are  cum¬ 
bering  our  patrimonial  inheritance,  entailing  up¬ 
on  our  posterity  a  ruinous  debt,  and  compromit- 
ing  our  independence^as  a  nation,  from  a  vain 
ostentation  of  buying  what  we  do  not  want,  or 
what  at  all  events  we  are  unable  to  pay  for. 

We  repeat  the  question — by  whom  and  how 
is  this  seventy-six  millions  of  dollars  to  be  paid  ? 
Paid  it  must  be,  if  we  would  sustain  our  charac¬ 
ter  for  honesty  and  fair  dealing.  The  total 
amount  of  our  ex{>ort8  is  but  a  little  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  millions — some  millions  (ess  than  our  im¬ 
ports  of  last  year ;  and  according  to  the  data  we 
have  assumed,  they  are  likely  to  fall  short  Oi  the 
imports  of  the  current  year  from  fifty  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  dollars.  Our  state  stocks  have, 
to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  mil¬ 
lions,  been  already  sent  abroad  towards  paying 
old  balances  ;  some  considerable  portion  of  our 
bank  stock  has  been  employed  for  alike  purpose; 
and,  abstracting  the  exports  of  cotton,  exclusive¬ 
ly  the  production  of  the  sooth,  our  exporutions 
will  not  pay  a  tithe  of  die  rapidly  accumulating 
debt. 

What  does  this  state  of  things  augur  to  our 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  interests  ?  This 
seventy-six  millions  of  foreign  merchandize  has 
and  will  be  spread  over  our  country,  and  must 
and  will  be  sold,  though  at  a  sacrifice  to  the 
holders;  and  supplant,  in  no  small  degree,  the 
sales  of  domestic  goods.  Our  manufacturers  will 
consequently  become  cramped;  their  business 
will  be  contracted;  many  mills  be  stopped,  and 
many  failures  ensue.  The  evils  to  the  agricul¬ 
turalist  will  be,  tlie  loss  of  the  market,  to  the 
manufacturer,  of  his  provisions  and  raw  mater¬ 
ials,  a  diminution  in  their  price,  and  a  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  evils  of  another  commercial  panic. 

Our  anticipations  may  not  be  realized :  yet  the 
facts  upon  which  they  are  founded,  are  such  as 
should  put  every  man  on  his  guard — as  should 
render  him  cautious  of  running  in  debt,  particu¬ 
larly  for  foreigh  merchandize,  and  as  should  in¬ 
duce  him,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  practicable 
without  a  great  sacrifice  to  give  preference  to  do¬ 
mestic  over  foreign  productions.  The  patriots  of 
our  revolution  could  forego  the  use  of  foreign 
goods,  and  their  wives  and  daughters  the  use  of 
their  favorite  beverage,  tea,  for  their  country's 
good.  The  sons  surely  have  not  so  degenerated 
as  to  be  unwilling  to  adopt,  in  part  to  maintain 
their  independence,  that  policy  which  their  fath¬ 
ers  employed  to  achieve  it. 

A  bed  of  zine  ore  has  been  discovered  in  the 
neighborhood  of  die  village  of  Adam,  Miehigan, 
whi^  trieldz  60  per  eent  pure  zine ! 


For  tha  Edacstor. 

{Suggetted  btf  Dr.  CUtrkdt  opinian  that  the  Pyramid  of 
Cheap*  too*  a  tomb  for  Jotepk.) 

There  it  a  wail  in  Egypt,  and  a  cry 

or  tearful  agony  ia  beard.  Alike 

From  the  proud  Pharaoh’s  palace,  and  the  hut 

Of  the  lone  fisherman,  the  voice  of  grief 

Floats  on  the  midnight  breexe.  Why  are  these  sounds! 

What  dread  calamity  breaks  in  upon 

The  slumbers  of  the  night !  Why  doth  this  mist — 

This  daik,  impenetrable  gloom  o’erhsng 

The  scene  of  sorrow  !  ’Tis  the  Lord ! — ^Tbe  Lord 

Of  Sabaoth  has  heard  his  people’s  prayer ! 

Swift  the  destroying  angel  flies,  and  at 

His  icy  touch,  of  every  living  thing 

Or  man  or  beast,  throughout  th’  Egyptian  coasts, 

The  first  bom  dies.  Ah !  many  a  heart  is  sore, 

And  many  an  eye  is  moisten'd  with  a  tear. 

That  never  wept  before.  E’en  the  proud  king, 

Who  dared  provoke  the  wrath  of  the  Most  High, 

Feels  the  dread  stroke — bis  soul  o’ercome  with  fear. 
The  tyrant  cries — “  Forth  let  the  people  go. 

And  worship  Him  they  serve.” 

Lo !  from  the  gates 
Of  Egypt’s  ancient  cities,  and  the  banks. 

Where  rolls  the  slimy  Nile,  dense  multitudes 
Crowd  o’er  the  sandy  plain  and  gather  round 
Yon  tow’ring  pyramid,  lifting  its  bead. 

An  everlasting  monument,  which  e’en 
The  iron  tooth  of  lime  cannot  consume. 

Assembled  Israel  stand.  Lo !  from  on  high 
A  cloud  of  pillar’d  fire  descends  and  pours 
A  flood  of  glory  on  the  mighty  tomb 
Where  sleep  the  dead  of  by- gone  centuries. 

Awe-struck  the  people  gaae. — ^The  stoiM  remov’d. 

Forth  from  the  hidden  cell  the  Levites  bear 
The  patriarch's  bones— one  universal  shout 
Bursts  on  the  ear — the  cloudy  pillar  moves — 

The  hosts  advance,  and  Moses,  high  ambassador 
Sent  by  the  God  of  Jacob,  leads  the  van. 

N.  A. 

TO  THE  SOMS  OF  THE 
TYTE  AIVD  PRESS. 

The  entire  stock  of  this  establishment  is  for 
sale.  It  consists  of  a  Washington  Press,  a  stand¬ 
ing  screw  press  of  great  power,  with  press  boards, 
a  large  supply  of  type,  part  of  which  is  in  good 
order  for  book  work,  having  been  used  only  for 
one  small  job,  after  sterotyping;  a  handsome  lot 
of  German  type,  that  on  which  the  Lutheran 
Church  Gazelle  is  printed;  cases,  frames,  tie.  Sic. 

Please  to  address,  post  paid, 

GEO.  JUNKIN. 

We  will  thank  such  editors  as  may  find  it  con¬ 
venient  to  copy  this. 

TERRACULTtJRAL. 


Molticadlis — IxFOBTAirr  Discovsut.—  It  is  proved 
on  our  premises,  beyond  a  doubt,  thst  the  Moms  Mullicsulis 
is  subject  to  the  common  lews  of  the  vegetable  kingdom ; 
and  will  actually  grow  well  on  rich  land— yea,  better  than 
on  poor  land.  Ignorance  of  this  has  occasioned  the  loss  of 
millioas  of  cuttings  the  present  season. 

The  Fanner’s  Advocate  mentioBsthe  important  fiset,  that 
an  experienced  faraMr  sowed  two  diflBsraat  seasons  SI  acees 
of  land  at  a  bushel  per  acre  and  katvealed  exactly  the  aama 
qoaatity.  Babseqosntly,  ha  ■nnueril  ena  afthe  same  acesB 


harvested  off  the  said  quantity  of  21  bushels.  This  again 
is  an  important  discovery,  aud  sanctions  the  maxims. 

Cuttiaate  no  more  land  tfum  yau  can  cultivate  toelL 

Keep  no  more  cattle  than  you  can  keep  fat. 

Mr.  Anthony  Chew,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  produced  t 
new  variety  of  the  silk  worm  by  a  cross  of  the  three-weeks 
worm  with  the  mammoth  white. 

Pulverise  completely,  if  you  will  make  the  best  of  your 
land. 

Crimson  Clover. — The  following  notice  of 
the  Trifolium  incarnatum  is  taken  from  the 
Code  of  Agriculture,  and  as  this  grass  is  getting 
into  favor,  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  see  it 
so  highly  spoken  of  abroad. 

*’lt  is  a  subject  of  astonishment  that  this  valua¬ 
ble  plant,  (Trifolium  incarnatum)  should  not 
have  been  long  ago  introduced  into  this  country, 
and  cultivated  on  an  extensive  scale.  If  sown 
in  autumn,  after  a  crop  of  potatoes  or  other  roots 
it  produces  next  spring  a  crop  fit  to  be  cut  for 
soiling  cattle,  eight  days  earlier  than  lucerne, 
and  a  fortnight  before  red  clover;  Care,  howev¬ 
er,  must  be  taken  to  have  good  seed,  and  not  to 
sow  it  too  deep.  It  produces  two  excellent  crops 
in  one  year;  the  first  of  which  should  be  cut  as 
soon  as  it  comes  into  flower,  and  the  second  will 
produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  seed.  From 
its  early  growth  in  spring,  when  other  articles 
for  feeding  stock  with  advantage  are  so  difficult 
to  be  obtained,  it  is  likely  to  become  a  valuable 
acquisiiiou  to  British  husbandry.”  If  the  clover, 
the  seed  of  which  is,  we  believe,  to  be  had  in 
considerable  quantity  of  the  seed  merchants  in 
this  country — be  sown  in  spring,  it  is  considered 
that  it  will  produce  a  full  crop  in  Scotland  in  the 
months  of  July  or  August,  and  must  be  of  great 
value  to  those  on  whose  lands  the  common  red 
clover  does  not  succeed,  or  where  the  crop  may 
have  partially  failed.  It  is  proper  to  remark  that 
this  is  an  annual  plant,  and  therefore  should  only 
be  employed  in  partial  husbandry. — Baltimore 
Farmer. 

Profits  of  Farming. — Rev.  H.  Colman  says; 
From  the  returns  of  hundreds  of  as  intelligent  far¬ 
mers  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  state  I  have  ascer¬ 
tained  the  fact,  that  charging  labor  at  one  dollar 
per  day  for  a  man,  and  the  same  for  a  single . 
team,  in  a  six  years  course  of  two  manured  crops 
and  four  unmanured,  say  for  example  potatoes, 
corn,  small  grain  and  grasses,  and  after  paying 
the  interest  upon  the  land  at  fifty  dollars  per 
acre,  and  taking  only  a  fair  average  of  crops  un¬ 
der  good  cultivation,  it  gives  a  return  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  per  cent  per  year.  This,  when  espec¬ 
ially  the  greater  security  is  taken  into  view,  and 
all  the  wasted  capital  and  risks  and  loose  on  the 
other  are  brought  into  the  account,  is  as  good  a 
return  as  has  been  gathered  from  any  commercial 
or  manufacturing  stock  in  tlie  country,  in  the 
same  length  of  time,  extraordinary  circumstances 
always  excepted. 

A  GOOD  REFERENCE. — k  person  down  East 
applied  for  credit  for  goods,  and  referred  for 
character  of  the  editor  of  the  paper  in  his  vil¬ 
lage,  who  wrote  word  that  he  always  paid  for 
his  paper  punctually.  This  was  deemed  suffi¬ 
cient  and  he  obtained  the  goods.  [Boston  pa¬ 
per. 
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BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE. 

A  machine  for  manufacturing  brick  and  drain¬ 
ing  tile  is  figured  aud  described  in  the  Farmer’s 
Magazine.  The  brick  machine  will  mould  24 
bricks  per  minute,  1,440  per  hour,  and,  uk- 
ing  ten  hour’s  work  would  give  14,400  per  day. 
A  good  moulder,  with  three  or  four  atlenilenls, 
will  make  4,000  bricks  per  day.  'fhe  machine, 
with  the  same  hands,  will  make  15,000;  with 
this  advantage,  that  the  latter  will  not  require 
half  the  time  to  dry,  in  consequence  of  the  com¬ 
pression  which  the  clay  undergoes,  and  that 
when  burnt  they  weigh  three  pounds  the  heav¬ 
iest — the  rrould  brick  weighing  5lbs.  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  bricks  8lbs.  The  tile  machine  will  make 
10,000  drain  tiles  a  day,  with  one  man  and  two 
boys,  and  20,000  flat  tiles  for  the  drain  tiles  to 
to  lay  upon,  both  15  inches  long.  Under  the 
old  mode,  a  man  and  two  boys  made  but  1,000 
drain  tiles  per  day,  12  inches  long.  The  tile 
made  by  machine  is  also  much  stronger  than 
those  made  by  the  old  mode,  and  they  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  made  from  much  stronger  clay. — 
This  machine  promises  important  benefits,  wher¬ 
ever  tile  draining  is  practised,  and  will  greatly 
lessen  the  expense.  We  should  like  to  see  it 
introduced  into  this  country,  with  the  attendant 
benefits  of  under-draining.  Draining  tile  are 
manufactured  in  this  city,  but  the  price  ($15  per 
thousand,)  is  such  as  to  deter  many  from  using 
them.  With  the  machine  in  question,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  they  would  be  aflbrded  at  half 
the  present  price. — Cultivlor. 

The  Hone  Ointment. — Into  a  clean  pipkin, 
that  holds  a  quart,  put  the  bigness  of  a  pullet’s 
egg  of  yellow  rosin;  when  it  is  melted  over  a  mid¬ 
dling  fire,  add  the  same  quantity  of  bees-wax 
when  that  is  melted  put  in  half  a  pound  of  hog’s 
lard :  when  it  is  dissolved,  put  in  two  ounces  of 
honey;  when  that  is  dissolved  put  in  half  a  pound 
of  common  turpentine ;  keep  it  gently  boiling 
stirring  it  with  a  stick  all  the  time,  when  the  tur¬ 
pentine  is  dissolved,  put  in  two  ounces  of  verdi-  j 
gris:  you  must  take  off  the  pipkin  (else  it  will 
rise  into  the  fire  in  a  moment,)  set  it  on  again, 
ond  give  it  two  or  three  wambles,  and  strain  it 
through  a  coarse  sieve,  into  a  clean  vessel  for  use 
throwing  the  dregs  away. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  ointment  for  a  wound 
or  bruise  in  flesh  or  hoof,  broken  knees,  galled 
backs,  bites,  cracked  heels,  mallenders,  or  when 
you  cut  a  horse,  to  heal  and  keep  the  flies  away; 
nothing  takes  fire  out  of  a  burn  or  scald  in  hu¬ 
man  flesh  so  soon  ;  I  have  had  personal  experi¬ 
ence  of  it.  I  had  it  out  of  Degrey ;  but  finding 
it  apt  to  heal  a  wound  at  the  top,  before  the  bot¬ 
tom  was  sound,  1  improved  it,  by  adding  an  ounce 
of  verdigris. — Maine  Fbrmer. 

A  lady  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.  has  reeled  beautiful 
lilk  from  worms  hatched  this  May. 

From  the  CuUtvaior. 

ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  MANURES. 

Fredericksbttrgh.  Va.  June  18, 1839. 

J.  Busl — Dear  Sir — In  your  paper  for  the 
present  month,  I  have  read  the  following  intima¬ 
tion  ;  “  a  subscriber  wishes  Dr.  Garnet's  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  best  method  of  applying  manure  to 
land  $  and  presuming  that  I  am  the  person  meant, 

I  avail  myself  of  the  earliestopportunity  to  evince 


THE  EDUCATOR. 


my  willingness  to  gratify  him.  But  as  no  man’s 
mere  opinion  on  such  subjects  is  worth  any  thing 
without  the  facts  and  reasons  upon  which  it  is 
founded,  1  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  he  desires 
to  hear  both,  and  will  therefore  state  them  to¬ 
gether. 

Whether  your  subscriber  means  by  the  term 
“  manures,"  all  things  commonly  so  called,  or 
only  putrescent  substances,  I  have  had  but  one 
opinion  for  along  time,  in  regard  to  their  applica¬ 
tion,  and  this  has  been  confirmed  by  all  my  sub¬ 
sequent  experience,  each  year  adding  something 
to  the  great  mass  of  consentaneous  facts.  When 
my  attention  was  first  turned  to  this  subject,  some 
thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago,  I  had  adopted,  but 
without  examination,  the  notion  then  most  com¬ 
mon  amongst  us,  that  it  was  best  to  let  all  putres¬ 
cent  manures  be  well  rotted  first,  and  next,  to 
bury  them  deep,  either  by  the  plough,  spade,  or 
hoe.  This  notion,  like  the  common  law,  was  so 
old,  that  "  the  memory  of  man  extended  not  to 
the  contrary  ;”  but  happily  for  us  all,  the  revolu¬ 
tion  had  broken  the  entail  of  opinions  as  well  as 
of  landed  estates,  and  left  us  at  liberty  to  think 
and  act  for  ourselves.  The  natural  consequence 
of  this  increased  freedom  was,  the  introduction 
of  many  new  practices  in  the  arts,  as  well  as  in 
government ;  and  agriculture  came  in  for  some 
small  share  of  these  benefits.  Among  them  was 
the  application  of  putrescent  manures  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  in  a  much  less  fermented  state  than  had 
ever  been  tried  before.  But  so  dreadfully  afraid 
were  the  first  experimenters,  of  the  formidable 
laugh  of  that  once  numerous  family,  “  The  Good- 
enoughs,”  that  they  made  their  trials  as  it  were, 
by  stealth  ;  and  consequently,  the  results  remain¬ 
ed,  for  a  long  time,  unknown,  except  to  a  few.  I 
happened  to  be  among  the  number,  and  could  not 
long  resist  the  evidence  of  my  senses,  although  I 
must  confess,  that  at  first,  it  seemed  to  me  a  sort 
of  sacrilege,  even  to  doubt,  and  still  more  to  act, 
in  direct  opposition  to  an  opinion  which,  for  aught 
I  know,  haid  descended  from  Triptolemus  himself. 
By  degrees,  however,  my  courage  waxed  strong¬ 
er  and  stronger  every  year,  until  I  felt  myself 
brave  enough  to  commence  the  following  experi¬ 
ment,  which  several  old  farmers  in  whose  vera¬ 
city  1  perfectly  confided,  had  assured  me  they  had 
often  tried,  and  always  with  the  same  result,  as 
that  which  I  am  about  to  report  in  my  own  case. 

I  began  penning  my  cattle  late  in  the  spring, 
and  continued  it  until  frost,  in  pens  of  the  same 
size,  moved  at  regular  intervals  of  time,  and  con¬ 
taining  the  same  numberof  cattle  during  the  whole 
period.  These  pens  were  alternately  ploughed, 
and  left  unploughed,  until  the  following  spring, 
when  all  were  planted  in  corn,  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  by  wheat,  'fhe  superiority  of  both  crops 
on  all  the  pens  which  had  remained  un  ploughed 
for  so  many  months  after  the  cattle  had  manured 
them,  was  just  as  distinctly  marked  as  if  the  di¬ 
viding' fences  had  continued  standing ;  it  was  too 
plain  to  admit  even  of  the  slightest  doubt.  A  near 
neighbor,  a  young  farmer,  had  made  the  same 
experiment,  on  a  somewhat  different  soil,  the 
year  before,  but  with  results  precisely  the  same. 
Similar  trials  I  myself  have  made  and  seen  made 
by  others  with  dry  straw,  alternately  ploughed  in 
as  soon  as  spread,  and  left  on  the  surface  until 
the  next  spring.  In  every  case  the  last  method 
proved  best,  as  far  as  the  following  crop  would 
prove  it.  The  same  experiment  has  been  made 
by  myself  and  others  of  my  acquaintance,  with 
manure  from  the  horse-atablei,  and  winter-furm 
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pens,  consisting  of  much  unrotted  com  offal ;  and 
without  a  solitary  exception,  either  seen  by  me, 
or  heard  of,  the  surface  application,  after  the  com 
was  planted,  produced  must  manifestly,  the  best 
crop.  Upon  these  numerous,  concurrent,  and 
undeniable  facts  my  opinion  has  been  founded, 
that  it  is  best  to  apply  manures  on  the  surf  ewe 
of  land;  and  “I  guess,”  (as  brother  Jonathan 
would  say,)  that  it  is  not  likely  to  change,  unless 
indeed,  I  should  hear  a  still  greater  number, 
equally  well  authenticated,  on  the  opposite  side; 
although  I  must  say,  that  up  to  the  present  time, 
I  have  not  heard  a  solitary  one.  True  it  is,  that 
I  have  read  many  ingenious,  fine  spun  arguments 
in  opposition  to  the  opinion  which  I  hold  incom¬ 
mon  with  numerous  other  agriculturists,  but  no 
proofs  whatever  have  accompanied  them,  and 
therefore  1  must  remain  an  infidel,  until  they  are 
sustained  and  corroborated,  by  such  facts  as  should 
always  be  deemed  indispensable  to  establish  any 
practice  whatever,  in  any  of  the  various  branches 
of  husbandry.  To  collect  these  facts  is  a  slow 
and  most  tedious  process,  not  very  flattering  to 
that  pride  of  opinion  which  delights  in  specula¬ 
tive  theories  of  our  own  elucidation,  and  sickens 
at  the  mere  thought  of  the  labor  necessary  to 
make,  to  watch,  and  to  record  accurate  experi¬ 
ments  in  agriculture.  In  no  other  way,  I  think, 
can  we  account  fur  those  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  matters  of  practice,  which  are  often  found 
among  our  brethren,  where  all  the  facts  are  on 
one  side.  But  to  refuse  to  believe  in  that  which 
we  cannot  explain,  unless  in  some  way  that  tick¬ 
les  our  own  vanity,  gave  rise  to  the  sect  of  seep- 
tick  philosophers,  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  keep 
up  the  breed  as  long  as  the  world  stands.  Let 
me  not  be  here  misunderstood.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  object  to  theory  and  speculation,  provided 
the  sole  object  in  concocting  and  maintaining 
them,  be  to  arrive  at  truth.  As  this  should  be 
the  aim  of  all,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  utmost  lati¬ 
tude  of  discussion  in  the  honest  pursuit  of  it.  But 
I  do,  and  will  forever  protest  against  that  practice 
which  is  far  too  common  amongst  us,  of  regard¬ 
ing  plausible  and  apparently  scientific  conjectures, 
so  much  more  than  the  actual  results  of  experi¬ 
ments  fairly  and  accurately  made,  as  not  unfre- 
quently  to  indulge  our  fancies  with  the  former, 
even  in  direct  opposition  to  the  latter.  Take,  for 
example,  the  two  conflicting  creeds  as  to  the  beat 
mode  of  applying  manures,  and  test  them  by  the 
uniformly  concurring  results  of  the  severl  experi¬ 
ments  which  I  have  stated.  All  these  results  un- 
undeniably  prove,  that  the  surface  application 
was  best ;  although  the  kinds  of  manure  differed 
considerably.  And  what  have  we  in  opposition, 
any  facts  whatever  ?  Not  one ;  and  only  the  con¬ 
jecture,  that  the  evaporation  from  surface  spread 
manure  must  carry  off  the  greater  and  best  por¬ 
tion  of  the  food  of  plants  therein  contained.  But 
that  such  evaporation  cannot  thus  act,  seems  to 
me  to  be  unquestionably  proved  by  every  fact  I 
have  mentioned :  for,  if  it  did,  then  the  land  of 
summer  cow-pens  ploughed  op  as  soon  as  remo¬ 
ved,  would,  in  every  case,  have  produced  better 
crops,  than  that  of  the  unploughed,  instead  of  do¬ 
ing  it  in  none.  Similar  results  too  must  have  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  other  cases  1  have  stated,  although  I 
have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  their  doing  it  in  any. 
The  effects  however,  which  realty  l^e  taken 
pletce,  (facts  though  they  undeniably  are,)  happen 
to  contradict,  as  plainly  as  we  see  the  nose  on  a 
man’s  face,  certain  preconceived  fictions,  or  inge¬ 
nious  theories,  if  yon  please  to  call  them  so— 


quoad  manures — iu  the  propagation  of  which 
much  paper  and  ink  has  already  been  consumedt 
much  head-work  is  still  employed ;  and  what  is 
to  be  done  T  Shall  all  this  labor,  all  the  ponder¬ 
ous  volumes  elaborated  by  it,  all  the  cogitations 
in  support  of  those  theories,  which  are  now  ta- 
kirtg  the  rounds  in  our  agricultural  papers — shall 
all  be  discarded  as  things  serving  only  to  show 
how  much  fonder  men  are  of  their  own  specula¬ 
tions,  than  of  facts  the  occurrence  of  which  brings 
them  no  credit  for  remarkable  talents  ?  Or,  sh^l 
we  still  cling  to  these  theories,  maugre  the  facts, 
merely  because  we  have  already  shed  so  much 
ink,  and  spent  so  much  time  in  laborious  efforts 
to  sustain  them  ?  I  can  answer  only  for  myself 
by  saying,  that  1  will  ever  abide  by  facts  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  my  own  opinion,  whenever  tliey  con¬ 
flict  with  each  other.  But  in  regard  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  now  under  consideration,  I  believe  there  is  a 
perfect  accordance  between  them.  Your  subscri¬ 
ber  however,  may  possibly  think  that  I  have 
“  jumped  too  speedily  to  my  conclusions I  will 
therefore,  respectfully  ofler  to  him  such  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  operation  of  surface  spread  manures, 
as  has  been  satisfactory,  at  least  to  myself. 
Should  it  prove  so  to  him,  I  shall  have  gained  my 
object  in  complying  with  his  request. 

My  belief,  founded  on  the  facts  already  stated, 
is,  that  all  the  fertilizing  substonces,  of  manures 
are  soluble  in  water,  and  will  remain  uninjured 
themselves,  and  useless  to  plants  until  the  solu¬ 
tion  begios*  wiuthcr  they  be  deposited  on  or  under 
I  also  believe  that  this  solu- 
tiaa  aveey  fall  of  rain,  and  is  imme- 

pq  by  the  subjacent  soil,  which  ab- 
tion  iwrtltts  from  two  causes  ;  first,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  gravity,  and  secondly,  tHe  stronger  au 
traction  of  the  earth  than  of  the  atmosphere,  for 
every  substance  in  solution  which  constitutes  the 
food  of  plants.  Moreover,  that  the  earth  never 
parts  with  this  food,  when  thus  absorbed,  to  any 
thing  but  the  plants  themselves ;  for  it  is  their 
peculiar  aliment,  and  not  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
whose  existence,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  entirely  independent  of  it,  although  its 
agency  seems  essential  to  the  health  and  vigor  of 
adl  plants.  If  this  were  not  the  fact ;  if,  (for  ex¬ 
ample,)  the  earth  did  give  the  best  and  greatest 
portion  of  this  food  to  the  atmosphere  ;  or,  if  it 
escaped  from  surface  spread  manure,  before  grav¬ 
ity  and  attraction  could  impart  it  to  the  earth, 
then  the  evaporation  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
medium  of  conveyance,  and  which  is  known  to 
be  constantly  going  on  from  the  soil,  would,  in 
process  of  time,  ceruinly  render  it  barren,  even 
without  any  cultivation  whatever.  Yet  neither 
total  nor  partial  barrenness  is  ever  known  to  be 
produced  by  any  other  cause,  than  incessant  cul¬ 
ture  without  manure.  That  evaporation  does 
take  off  something  from  manure  while  in  a  moist 
state,  is  proved  by  the  oflensive  smell  which  con¬ 
stantly  exhales  from  it  until  it  is  entirely  dry. 
This  smell  is  excited  by  a  gas  which  is  said  by 
some  to  contain  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
food  of  plants.  But  admit  the  fact,  where  is  the 
proof  01  this  portion  being  lost  ?  I  say  there  is 
none.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  what  I  think  a 
conclusive  reason  for  believing,  that  this  food  is 
immediately  given  by  the  atmosphere  to  the  tops 
of  plants,  as  more  suitable  to  them  thw  to  thmr 
roots.  My  reason  for  this  belief  is,  thil  result  of 
the  following  experiment  which  I  have  ntown  to 
be  repeated  several  times.  All  the  bark  was  ta¬ 
ken  off  from  around  Urn  body  of  certain  young 


trees,  in  a  ring  about  three  inches  wide,  for  the 
purpose,  in  the  first  case  which  I  saw,  of  ascer¬ 
taining  whether  this  process  would  not  kill  the 
tree.  But  to  the  surprise  of  us  all,  not  more  than 
a  year  or  two  elapsed,  before  that  part  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  above  the  ring  became  obviously  larger  than 
the  part  below,  and  this  difference  in  size  increas¬ 
ed  every  year  afterwards,  as  I  had  frequent  op¬ 
portunities  of  noticing. 

Another  reason  why  I  believe  that  manures  act 
better,  if  spread  on  the  surface  of  land,  than  when 
buried  under  it  in  the  customary  manner,  is,  that 
in  the  first  case,  the  rain  water  carries  the  dissol¬ 
ved  substances  no  deeper  than  the  roots  of  most 
of  our  cultivated  plants  always  grow,  unless  they 
are  forced  out  of  their  natural  course  ;  and  there 
these  substances  remain  fast  held  by  the  earthly 
chemical  affinity,  until  the  stronger  attraction  of 
the  spongioles  of  the  roots  begins  to  act  upon 
them.  But  in  the  second  case,  that  is,  where 
manure  is  ploughed  under  as  soon  as  spread,  as 
the  food  of  plants  contained  ffierein,  being  placed 
at  once  quite  as  deep  as  their  spongioles  naturally 
grow,  and  this  too,  before  the  rains  begin  to  dis¬ 
solve  it,  the  subsequent  solutions  caused  thereby, 
necessarily  sink  still  deeper,  and  generally  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  the  plants  for  whose  nourish¬ 
ment  they  are  designed.  In  no  other  way  can  I 
account  for  the  long  noticed  and  invariable  supe- 
periority  of  crops  produced  by  surface  spread 
manure,  to  those  produced  by  that  which  was 
ploughed  in.  To  me  there  appears  to  be  but  this 
alternative,  either  to  deny  the  facts  already  stated, 
which  I  myself  have  often  witnessed,  or  to  ex¬ 
plain  them,  (if  we  must  theorize  on  the  subject  at 
all,)  in  some  such  way  as  the  one  which  I  have 
just  offered  to  your  subscriber,  and  to  such  oth¬ 
ers  of  our  brethren  as  may  choose  to  examine  it. 
Permit  me  further  to  add,  that  on  this  subject  na¬ 
ture  herself  seems  to  offer  us  a  useful  lesson,  if 
we  were  not  too  wise  in  our  own  conceits  to  he 
taught  by  such  an  instructress ;  for  I  know  not  a 
single  exception  to  her  practice  of  depositing  on 
the  earth’s  surface,  all  the  putrescent  substances 
of  every  nature  and  kind,  which  appear  designed 
to  preserve  her  fecundity. 

In  close  connection  with  this  subject,  there  is 
one  other  matter  on  which  I  will  take  the  liberty 
to  express  an  opinion,  although  your  subscriber 
has  not  asked  for  it.  This  is,  in  regard  to  the 
best  state  in  which  manure  can  be  applied.  So 
far  as  my  own  experience  enables  me  to  ju('ge, 
an  experience  confirmed  by  that  of  many  others 
in  whose  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  I 
have  great  confidence,  I  believe  that  the  fresher 
it  is,  the  better ;  for  in  such  state  so  much  less 
will  suffice  than  in  any  more  advanced  stage  of 
putrefaction,  that  time,  labor,  and  value  are  all 
saved  in  the  application ;  while  none  of  the  alle¬ 
ged  “  burning"  ascribed  to  the  manures  being 
“  too  hot,"  ever  occurs,  if  the  quantity  used  be 
lessened  in  proportion  to  its  freshness.  This  in¬ 
jury  to  plants,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  always  caused 
by  excess  in  the  quantity,  and  not  by  the  qucdity 
of  the  manure  we  apply  to  them,  although  the 
two  things  are  ofVen  confounded,  and  thereby  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  perpetuation  of  error  in  regard  to 
the  nature  and  operation  of  all  fertilizing  substan¬ 
ces.  There  is  not,  I  believe,  an  agriculturist  of 
any  experience  in  our  country,  who  has  not  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing  numerous 
facts  to  prove  the  correctness  of  these  opinions. 
But,  as  I  before  remarked,  we  are  all  vastly  fond¬ 
er  of  our  own  fancies  thsn  of  facts  in  opposition 


to  them  ;  and  consequently  pass  all  such  without 
notice,  or,  when  too  strong  and  obtrusive  to  be 
entirely  disregarded,  we  spare  no  labor  nor  pains 
to  force  them,  as  far  as  we  possibly  can,  to  sub¬ 
serve  some  previously  conceived  notion  which 
our  silly  pride  forbids  us  to  abandon.  This  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  progress  of  ail  improvement,  but  es¬ 
pecially  in  husbandry,  is  one  of  the  most  perni¬ 
cious  of  our  besetting  sins  ;  and  but  for  this,  it 
seems  to  me  impossible  that  any  contorversy 
should  still  exist  in  regard  to  the  best  manner  and 
state  in  which  to  apply  manures  to  land.  Two 
I  or  three  years  at  most,  would  have  been  amply 
sufficient  to  establish  the  most  beneficial  practice, 
if  all  those  whose  special  interest  it  is  to  ascertain 
it,  would  have  diligently  aad  impartially  resorted 
to  comparative  experiments,  accurately  and  assid¬ 
uously  made  for  the  purpose,  rather  than  to  spec¬ 
ulating  and  theorizing  about  it.  But  it  can  nev¬ 
er  be  too  late  to  make  such  experiments.  Let 
me  therefore,  most  earnestly,  but  respectfully  re¬ 
commend  to  your  subscriber,  who  has  done  me 
the  honor  to  ask  my  opinion,  as  well  as  to  all 
others  who  may  still  have  doubts  on  the  subject, 
forthwith  to  commence  making  trials  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  applying  manures,  and  also  of 
the  different  states  in  which  it  is  applied.  The 
opinions  of  experienced  men  are  certainly  well 
worth  cohsulting,  in  regard  to  all  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  their  respective  trades,  professions  or 
callings  ;  but  we  should  never  implicitly  take 
them  as  guides  for  our  own  practise,  any  longer 
than  until  we  can  have  leisure  to  test  their  cor¬ 
rectness  by  actual  experiments.  When  a  number 
of  these  concur  in  producing  the  same  uniform 
result,  it  is  a  matter  of  very  little  comparative  im¬ 
portance,  how  others  may  endeavor  to  account 
or  the  fact,  as  the  fact  itself  is  the  all  important 
thing,  especially  in  every  practical  art.  But  this 
war  between  speculation  and  practice,  between 
nature’s  own  doings,  and  our  fanciful  ways  of 
accounting  for  them,  is  destined,  I  fear,  never  to 
cease,  so  long  as  such  a  thing  remains  in  the 
world  as  pride  of  opinion.  Let  a  man  once  com¬ 
mit  himself  so  far,  either  in  speaking  or  writing, 
as  publickly  to  deliver  what  he  considers  an  argri- 
ment  in  support  of  his  “  ipse  dixit,”  and  there 
are  a  hundred  chances  to  one  that  he  persists  in 
it  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

In  thus  complying  with  your  subscriber’s  re¬ 
quest,  I  may  perhaps  have  said  more  than  either 
he  or  you  expected  or  wished.  If  I  have  done 
so,  I  must  rely  for  my  excuse,  on  the  proverbial 
garrulity  of  old  age,  unless  ^our  own  kind  feel¬ 
ings  will  suggest  a  better.  I  remain,  dear  sir, 
yours  very  respectfully, 

JAMES  M.  GARNETT. 

SILK-WORM  EGGS. 

THE  subscribers  having  been  feeding  a  few 
thousand  Silk- Worms  of  the  two-crop  or  three- 
weeks  variety,  and  having  procured  eggs  from 
them,  are  now  prepared  to  supply  orders  for  Eggs 
to  a  large  extent.  As  there  is  abundant  time  to 
feed  a  crop  this  season,  it  is  desirable  that  alL 
who  have  trees,  should  feed  at  least  a  fete 
worms,  in  order  to  learn  their  habits,  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  themselves  for  more  extensive  operations  at 
a  future  time. 

Their  price  is  flfi  per  oz.  Pure  Eggs. 

EASTON  &  ABERNETHY. 

Belvtdere,  July  24tb,  1839, 
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